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TESTING RAFAEL SCHERMANN 


BY W. FRANKLIN PRINCE 


Preratory Note:—At least nine out of ten of such incidents sent 
into the Society as were probably genuine and evidential in themselves, 
are unavailable for use because of defects of record and corroboration 
nd because of generally uncritical handling. More ambitious attempts 
mthe part of amateur psychical researchers to supply good material 
are frequently thwaricd oy insufficient knowledge of the principles and 
methods which determine and make good evidence, and by consequent 
failure to apply them. The following paper was prepared mainly be- 
cause the material upon which it was based is especially well adapted 
toa simple exposition of the art of critical discrimination and estima- 
tion, and so may be useful to such readers as only need patient study 
and practice in order to become useful workers in this difficult field. 


Toward the first of November, 1923, there arrived in New York a 
Pole named Rafael Schermann, heralded by many press notices as a 
“psycho-graphologist,” or a person able by looking at handwriting to 
tell facts regarding its author beyond the purported reach of the graph- 
dlogist, who reaches his conclusions by an explainable process, from 
characteristics of the writing. Mr. Schermann came to deliver a lec- 
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ture describing his achievements, in different parts of the country. The 
press notices, as well as the dinner given by Mr. George P. Putnam on 
his arrival, and attended by a number of well-known New Yorkers and 
six or eight newspaper reporters, were meant for publicity in aid of 
the projected lectures. There is nothing to be said against this pro- 
cedure, but science is put on its guard, since it was made practically 
certain that the case had been put in the most glowing light of which it 
was capable. 

The stories antecedently spread by the press, generally speaking, 
cannot be quoted here, since we cannot tell how much the press agent 
exaggerated nor to what extent they represent picked details. More 
important appears to be a statement by Dr. Oskar Fischer, said to be 
professor of psychiatry and neurology at the University of Prague. 
Dr. Fischer states that he has worked with Mr. Schermann for two 
years, and conducted more than 200 tests, that he began as a skeptic 
and ended by becoming fully convinced that here was something that 
transcended what “ is considered as scientifically possible in the field of 
psychic phenomena.” 'That Schermann can, after a glance at a script, 
“tell you what the writer looks like, what diseases he had as a child, 
what color his wife’s hair is and how many children he has. He can tell 
you where, under what conditions, the lines were written.” That he 
goes beyond the generalities of the graphologist, and gives “ a specific 
characterization of the writer—he can imitate his characteristic ges- 
ture—how he eats, twirls his moustache, wipes his brow, blows his nose, 
etc. He can diagnose diseases the very names of which he does not 
understand.” He can tell that a man wrote a script while sitting ina 
bath tub, pick out two scripts and correctly say that the writers are 
engaged to be married, and even say “ This man will commit suicide,” 
the act having been already accomplished at the time of the utterance, 
unknown to the sitter who showed the script. Prof. Fischer from time 
to time simply drew zig-zag lines, and declares “ Schermann always [my 
italics] knew in what condition I was when I drew the lines. He would 
say: ‘ These were drawn on an empty stomach’ or ‘ These were drawn 
after a heavy dinner.’ There was no visible difference, yet this diag- 
nosis never failed.” 

The above-quoted statements seem to indicate inerrancy or Very 
close to inerrancy. There is not a word in the article indicating that 
any mistakes are made, even though it does not expressly say that none 


occur. It is impossible, on reading it, to gain any impression other f 


than of an ability to give a large number of specific particulars about 


any writer, such as define him beyond a doubt. It is possible, howevels F 
| Opp 


that the article by Prof. Fischer does not comprise his complete state 
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ment. In another paper Mr. Schermann’s manager is quoted as say- 
ing that the Professor had estimated 71 per cent. of hits. 

But the statement that 71 per cent. of the particulars given by 
Schermann are correct, granting that it is justified, does not give a 
very adequate basis for measuring the significance of his achievements. 
Quality as well as quantity must be taken into account. We should 
know precisely what the hits were and what the misses. Declaring that 
the writer of a script has a broken nose would outweigh a half dozen 
particulars which are more common, whether the particular of the 
damaged organ was correct in fact or not. If correct, it would greatly 
add to the evidential value of the other particulars; if incorrect it 
would bring the quantitative 71 per cent. below a qualitative 71 per 
cent. 

Likewise we should know to what extent a particular is in fact true 
or to what extent it is not. Frequently a statement about a personal 
characteristic is at the same time true and untrue. Or to express it 
differently it is true or untrue, depending on where the line is drawn. 
Suppose it should be said that I am very good at figures; this is cor- 
rect or not correct. I am good at figures, and fond of figuring, up to 
a certain mathematical level and in certain directions. But higher 
mathematics would drive me crazy, and I never could keep a set of 
books. If it were said that I am good at figures I could regard it as 
a hit remembering my enjoyment in calculations within my range. If 
it were said that I am not good at figures I could regard it as a hit 
because I could not be a bookkeeper and have no genius for advanced 
mathematics. Let it be said that I have been much embarrassed in my 
lifetime by infirmity of memory, and I can respond “ Yes, my forget- 
fulness of faces and dates has been a source of lifelong embarrassment.” 
Let it be said that I have been greatly aided by my good memory, and 
I can respond “ Yes, my memory of events and of literature has been a 
great benefit.” Diametrically opposite statements may equally count 
as hits, if one does not take care. 

Or the words employed may be ambiguous in themselves. Say that 
an object weighs three pounds, or that it is three feet long, or that it 
is colored red, and there is no ambiguity, but say that a man has an 
“attractive” or a “ pleasing” face and the expression applies to the 
gnarled countenance of Lincoln or to the handsome one of his slayer, 


each in a different sense. Suppose a “ fortune teller” should say of 
_ Augustus Thomas, for example, or a graphologist should say of the 
writer of his script, “ He has a prejudice against water.” It would be 
_ thought a very clever hit seeing that Thomas has been so doughty an 
| Opponent of the Volstead act. But if it had been said of Henry Ward 
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Beecher, the fact that he was not keen for beer would not have kept the 
sentence from being a hit in his case also, since he was seasick every 
time he took an ocean voyage. 

These are some of the difficulties of gauging the evidential value of 
a set of statements mostly about mental and physical characteristics of 
a person, unless the statements are precise, and unless they definitely 
define some of the recognized chief characteristics of the writer. 

Unless a complete record is made of what the “ psycho-grapholo- 
gist ” says on the basis of a script, and a man with the requisite knowl- 
edge of the writer of the script carefully estimates all or nearly all of 
the items in it, I would not give much for the case. For it is almost 
a law that in the absence of such a record the memory clings more 
fondly to the hits than to the misses, unless one is violently prejudiced 
against anything coming out right, in which case it attracts the fail- 
ures. Of course there are some cool and scholarly heads comparatively 
free from such aberrations, but mere professional prominence does not 
infallibly insure against the tendency. 

No such record was made of the tests at the Putnam dinner. Two 
tests were made before the whole company. One proved to be on the 
writing of Edgar Allan Poe, and appeared to be very faulty. The 
other was on the script of Theodore Roosevelt and was regarded by 
some present as, on the whole, very good. Let us assume that the re 
porter’s version is correct. It probably is not, but it probably has 
been improved in correspondence rather than impaired, and it repre 
sents what a layman in these matters thinks is impressive. 

“ He was a man who had struggles, but none of them broke him. 
He led, in many ways, a sad life. He was especially interested in the 
intellectual and spiritual sides of life. He was interested in art. He 
was a clear thinker. In his old days he had a youthful outlook. He 
helped anyone who tried hard. Whenever he failed he went on 
strenuously working.” 

In the first place, Roosevelt did not in many ways or in any, ac 
cording to his own consistent testimony, lead a sad life. He was not 
interested in art any more than one has to be if he is intelligent. He 
did not live to be really an old man. 

In the second place, while the most of the clauses fit Roosevelt, they 
are so general that in one sense or another, to one degree or another, 
they would fit at least one person out of two who has attained any 
degree of prominence, as it would be practically certain that a mal 
whose signature was carefully hidden had done. In what the reporter! § 
collected as the cream of the description, there is not a hint of Roose 
velt’s greatness. It is not asserted or intimated that he was preemlr 
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nent in any of the particulars named. The description would fit many 
a small man. It fits me in as many particulars as it fits Roosevelt. 
What really captured the audience was the use of Roosevelt’s favorite 
word “strenuous ” which could easily be a mere coincidence. If, as 
Professor Fischer’s statement encouraged one to think might be the 
case, Roosevelt’s smile exposing all his teeth had been mentioned, this 
single reference would have outweighed half of what was said about him. 

The rest of the tests that evening were made to sitters privately 
behind a screen, and the results reported to the company from memory. 
Who would not, under these circumstances, a guest at a dinner compli- 
mentary to the psychic, put his very best foot forward in his report? 
Ihave no disposition to underrate, and think it very probable that Mr. 
Schermann has a peculiar gift, but such evidence does not go far. 
One sitter came immediately from quite a long talk and stated that 
about 70 per cent. of the statements were true of him. He must be a 
lightning calculator. He also rehearsed approvingly the assertion that 
he was “ thirty-four vears old mentally and physically ” though his 
birth was considerably longer ago. Who could fail to believe such 
agreeable testimony? I was present at the dinner and did not feel that 
any scientific conclusion could safely be based on the tests conducted 
as they were. 

On November 9th a number of physicians, among whom Drs. Chas. 
L. Dana, J. Ramsay Hunt and Foster Kennedy are especially promi- 
nent, conducted tests of Schermann, in regard to his ability to diag- 
nose disease. But a new element was added, for it was required that 
the patients as well as their writing should be seen. The verdict seemed 
to be that two out of the five cases were convincingly described, two 
were entire failures and one inclined in the direction of being a success. 

Apparently no stenographic record was made, which indicates that 
noted physicians have something to learn in the methodology of psy- 
chical research. 

The following are claimed to be statements given out for publica- 
tion by the participating physicians, and as no disclaimer afterwards 
appeared, they are presumably authentic: 

Dr. J. Ramsay Hunr:—* It looks very strongly to me as if this 
man has supernormal powers. He has an amazing intuition and a 
power that impresses me. I cannot explain it, but it is something in 
the realm of intuition.” 

Dr. Cuartes Loomis Dana:—“I do not think this is trickery. I 
am convinced that the man has something very unusual. He seems to 
have a vision. ‘Telepathy and clairvoyance are not recognized by sci- 
ence, but there is undoubtedly something of the sort here.” 
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Dr. A. L. GotpwaTer :—“ What power this man has I am not pre- 
pared to say, but he undoubtedly has something approaching the 
supernormal. He made practically a 70 per cent. correct diagnosis 
and the best doctors are admitted to make but 56.” 

Dr. A. L. Garsatz:-—“I do not pretend to explain this man’s 
power. Possibly he has a special sense not possessed by most of us. 
He may have special nerve centres in the brain.” 

Dr. C. Ward Crampton is reported as saying: “ I think that human 
qualities are improving, and that this man has a gift that we all may 
have in a thousand years from now. I think he is a saltation—a jump 
—way ahead of the rest of us, but we can see him and follow after. He 
appears to have developed an intuitive quality—a sort of intellectual 
radio outfit, perhaps.” 

It is evident that the physicians, some of them eminent, were pro- 
foundly impressed. There seems to be no reason why they should not 
have been. They were on their own ground, the present and past con- 
dition of each of the subjects was known to them, and the statements 
of Schermann were explicit. In two cases the nature of the illness was 
correctly stated, though the outside appearance of the subjects did not 
indicate it. In one case the psycho-graphologist said, “I do not see 
anything,” but added, “ there may be some disturbance of the stomach 
or intestines.” Had it not been for the qualification the diagnosis 
would have been exactly correct, for the subject is a man in excellent 
health. In two cases there was entire failure. This is enough to prove 
that such a power as Schermann is supposed to possess cannot be 
depended upon for diagnosis, but at the same time indicates something 
beyond chance. 

The statements made by the Doctors point to a close—and gen- 
erally necessary—relation between personal experimentation and con- 
viction on the part of the scientifically inclined mind that there are 
supernormal facts. Concrete groups of facts within the psychical field 
have long been within reach of and probably some of them have beet 
inspected by these very men; groups a hundred times as impressive 4 
these diagnoses. If correctly quoted, (and he has not repudiated the 
statements attributed to him in all the metropolitan newspapers), on 
of them said, “ I don’t know whether there is such a thing as telepathy. 
There have been some very strange cases, but I do not believe that 
telepathy has been proved.” Yet the long and immeasurably mor 
convincing series of tests with Professor Gilbert Murray of Oxford 
University has been called to the attention of this learned man, and 
several of the groups cited in his hearing. The tests were made undet 
at least as precise conditions as those with Schermann, and the one 
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cited contained more numerous and far more extraordinary hits than 
those in relation to any of the patients in the New York experiments. 


_ Other records made with scientific exactitude were also cited. Yet this 


eminent and fair-minded physician was unable to admit that there is 
any such thing as telepathy. But after being personally present at a 
test which comprised just about one hundredth of the number of tests 
employed in the case of Professor Murray, a far greater percentage of 
failures, and much less astonishing successes, he is willing that he 
should be quoted as saying: “ Telepathy and clairvoyance are not rec- 
ognized by science, but there is undoubtedly something of the sort 
here.” 


I am not finding fault with the propensity of the intellectual man 
to resist the reports of a score of his peers in the methodology of sci- 
entific investigation and analysis until he has had and taken advantage 
of an opportunity to react from a personal inspection of similar phe- 
nomena. Most investigators of the severely critical type who have 
finally become convinced that certain types of phenomena which may 
be called supernormal exist, have had to do this, and some of them, 
including the present writer, have needed a much longer course in per- 
sonal experimentation than sufficed these doctors, before acceding that 
the results were not due to a combination of normal causes. 

Two practical inferences may be drawn at this point. 

1. The evidence for certain types of the purported supernormal 
has now so accumulated in recorded form, and the spectacle of scientific 
men becoming impressed as soon as they personally investigate has be- 
come so familiar, as to make it encumbent for thinking people really to 
study the evidence gathered under scientific auspices and to seek op- 
portunities for personal inspection, if they wish to keep up with the 


progress of the times. 


2. If one is not willing to do these things, the same considerations 


recommend the policy of preserving silence on the entire subject, and 
leaving its issues to be fought out by those who are. 

In the New York Times of November 18th, Mr. George McAdam 
has an article which is the most valuable report of Mr. Schermann’s 
work apart from diagnosis which has yet appeared in America, for the 
reason, mainly, that it is founded on and in large measure consists of 
a stenographic record of what was said in the tests conducted by the 
writer referred to. 

Six scripts were presented, of which the writers were George Wash- 
ington, William J. Gaynor, General Pershing, Lady Astor, Franklin K. 
Lane, and Mr. McAdam himself. 
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I venture to think that a mistake was made in using scripts, in all 
but one case, of distinguished persons who have had successful careers, 
It is probable that Mr. Schermann is accustomed, when he goes to a 
new place and is tested by a person who intends to make the result 
public, to having the scripts of more or less noted people presented. He 
is not to blame if this is done, but if it generally is (as it was certainly 
done at the Putnam dinner and in the McAdam interview), he cannot 
help reacting appropriately, whether or not conscious that he is doing 
so. I submit that most men and women who achieve a notable career 
experienced struggles in the course of it and had to have force of char- 
acter to overcome obstacles. Something like half of the tests should 
have been related to persons of marked peculiarities but unknown to 
the public, or at least whose career was not a notable success. Unfor- 
tunately, the one test which did not have to do with a famous person, 
that related to Mr. McAdam, he was too modest to print, except for 
one or two particulars, so we are unable to tell whether or not any 
expressions which may in substance be found in all the other cases were 
omitted in this. 

Mr. McAdam informs us that he knew in advance who wrote three 
of the scripts, but not who wrote the rest. He concludes that there is 
no evidence of telepathy, since no better accounts were given in the first 
three cases than in the others. But he forgets that there are theorists 
who, ignoring the fact that experimental telepathy seems to indicate 
that proximity gives a better chance of success, would find no difficulty 
in accounting for correct results even though only a Mandarin in 
China or a missionary in the South Seas knew who the authors were. 

I shall assume what I believe to be the case, namely that experience 
has shown Mr. Schermann that a representative of the press was likely 
to use mainly the scripts of noted persons. 

Mr. McAdam acknowledges that in the first test, at any rate, the 
natural inference would be that the writer of the script was distin- 
guished, for it was a photographic copy. 


1. Gerorce WasHINGTON 


Mr. Schermann said: 
I think it is a very old handwriting. 


It could hardly be that a man who has been examining writing all 
his life, has travelled in English speaking countries and himself speak 
English fairly well, does not know the fact that an s like an f with a 
back loop indicates very old handwriting. 

The writer had a very bad time in his life and was afraid that some 
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thing was going to happen. He felt that his will would sustain him 

and that he would not get crushed. 

Everyone has bad times in his life and at one period or another or 
at many is afraid something is going to happen. But the expression 
employed—* had a bad time in his life ””—would naturally indicate a 
rather thwarted or melancholy sort of career, whereas Washington was 
in the end successful in all he undertook. The expression, including the 
following sentence, would better fit Columbus who, in addition to his 
hardships before he sailed to discover America, was afterward a pris- 
oner in chains and died in poverty and neglect, although his will sus- 
tained him to the last. Of course one, after being informed that the 
script was Washington’s, thinks of the “ bad time ” of the Revolution 
in which he might have been whipped, but antecedently, from the lan- 
guage emploved, he would be more likely to imagine that a man was 
meant whose life was to an extent disastrous, though he was not utterly 
crushed. 

I see a man here who believes in God. If things go very wrong, he 

talks to God. He derives help from God. 

Here the reporter reminds us of the legend of Washington being 
found on his knees in prayer at Valley Forge. Here is the tendency of 
the human mind to hunt up some illustrative incident to support a 
general affirmation. But one would suppose, antecedently, that some 
specially pious person was meant. I do not mean that the affirmation 
was an error, but it was not a marked success. Washington was not a 
very devout man. He believed in God and was a church member and 
may have been in the habit of prayer. But there is, I believe, no evi- 
dence that he was more devout than Judge Gaynor or General Pershing 
or Lady Astor or Mr. Lane, or a host of prominent men and women. 

It is not an ordinary person—he is one quite extraordinary. 

Of course this is correct, and it is what we would expect if the 
psycho-graphologist had reason from experience with experimenters 
secking “ copy,” to believe that he would have scripts of noted persons 
to deal with. If he had said “ he was superlatively great!” 

There is a great experience, a very great thing about it—there is 

about this man something that doesn’t happen every day or year. 

Here is the affirmation that the man had had some remarkable, 
“very great,” experience, such as is not common. The last clause 
weakens it. One, to be sure, is reminded of the Revolution and the 
Presidency. But the affirmation does not by any means necessarily 
imply experiences so important in the history of the world. In the life 
of almost any eminent person, if the same had been said of him, we 
could find something to which the statement would apply. The over- 
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throw of the McKane ring which brought Mr. Gaynor to a seat in the 
Supreme Court was a very great thing in his life—certainly such as 
does not happen every year—and a great thing in the political history 
of New York. The election of Lady Astor as the first woman member 
of the House of Commons was a great thing. The experience of Per- 
shing as generalissimo of the American forces in the World War was 
a great thing. The appointment of Lane to a position in the Cabinet 
was a very great thing to him, and one which does not happen every 
day or year. So, though a correct general statement, it remains a 
general statement correct in one degree or another of most famous 
persons. 
He communes direct with God. 


This is a reaffirmation of what we have already commented upon. 

McAdam: “ Can you describe his appearance? ” 

Here was a chance for the display of the power alleged by Pro- 
fessor Fischer to “ tell what the writer looks like..... whether a 
big, heavy man or a small, slim person ..... how he eats, twirls his 
moustache, wipes his brow, blows his nose, walks.” We may not know 
how Washington blew his nose, but we know that he was a large man 
about six feet and two inches tall, that in his latter years ill-fitting 
false teeth forced his lips forward, that he walked and deported himself 
with extreme dignity, that he powdered his hair, etc. But this is what 
was said: 

When you see this person, you feel that you are in the presence of 

some one quite extraordinary, a person you can’t see every day, to 

whose presence you are not admitted every day. 

But this is practically a repetition of what had been said before, 
and quite unresponsive to the question. Besides the general assumption 
that he would be shown scripts of noted persons, there was the eloquent 
fact that this old piece of writing was photographed. 

McAdam: “ Do you see anything more specific? 

stance, have blue eyes or a hook nose? ” 

Washington was a man of very marked appearance. Will the seer 
describe the tall figure, the wide mouth, the square jaw, the piercing 
eyes, the hair, red, or white from powder? 

He was extremely forceful in appearance and presence. 

Yes, but in what way? A man not in the least resembling Wash- 
ington could be that. He could be that through mere manner. I once 
knew a man who was that, though small, quiet and unobtrusive, merely 
because of his extraordinary eyes, which seemed to flame. 

McAdam: “ Anything as to his size or build? ” 


Did he, for in- 
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If the subject was a very large man, the experimenter would be 
wiser not to ask about the size, which is a question that as naturally 
suggests large size as the knowledge that Washington was large sug- 
gested the question itself. But the lead was not followed, or at least 
not explicitly. 

When he comes into a room all eyes are upon him, he is very con- 

spicuous; he attracts the eyes. 

This again is a shotgun answer, it might apply to the particular 
which Mr. McAdam must have had in mind, or to anything else which 
makes a man conspicuous and the object of attention in a company; 
it would apply to Charlie Chaplin or to Tom Thumb or the Tattooed 
Man. Despite several invitations to do so, it is evident that in this case 
the assurances of Professor Fischer were not borne out, for Mr. Scher- 
mann was not able to give a word of physical description which would 
discriminate Washington from a great number of people. 

McAdam: “ What was his career?” 

I have the feeling that he had been in an exalted position but was 

facing a collapse, a collapse was ahead of him, a fall from heaven 

to earth. 

Unless we are to torture language in our efforts to construe it fa- 
vorably to the psycho-graphologist, this can mean but one thing,— 
that the person underwent a disaster so extreme that it could be likened 
to a fall from heaven to earth. But Washington successfully achieved 
every large undertaking of his life, and died the most exalted in fame 
and reputation of any man in the country. 

McAdam: “ Can you be more specific? Was he a soldier, a states- 

man, financier, or —?” 

Precisely the three things in which Washington excelled were named 
in the question, and in the exact order of their prominence. The psy- 
cho-graphologist’s reply would have been more impressive had this not 
been the case. The newspaper man says he did not know that the writ- 
ing was Washington’s. But that would not affect the possibility that 
the terms actually uttered in the question may have influenced the 
answer. If McAdam did not know that it was Washington’s writing, 
it shows that chance may sometimes beat a supposed mysterious fac- 
ulty, for the terms chanced to be used in the question make a better 
fitting combination than Schermann’s reply. 

Absolutely no financier. He exercises power over men. He ruled 

men. I would say he was a statesman, but he had a very great 

interest in military matters, and he was a great diplomat. 

But Washington, on the contrary, was a very able financier. Much 
of his means came to him through marriage, it is true, but he was very 
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keen in the husbanding and accumulation of property, and despite the 
fact that so much of his time was given to public service, for seven 
years of which he received no pay, and for eight more of which he prob- 
ably received less than his expenses, he died worth a quarter of a million 
of dollars, one of the richest men in America. He was indeed a states- 
man, one of the particulars suggested by the questioner. And he did 
have a “very great interest in military matters,” another particular 
suggested. But this would be true of many a man who never saw a 
battle in his life, and comes far short of marking the subject out as a 
great military chief. Was he a “ great diplomat?” Most statesmen 
have to learn something of diplomacy, and Washington had great com- 
mon sense and immense experience, but I do not understand that he 
specially excelled in diplomacy, as such. We are not accustomed to 
hear him denominated a great diplomat, as we are that he was a great 
general and a great statesman. 

Furthermore, there is in the very wording of the document pre- 
sented information which would help to form the judgment that the 
writer was a statesman and “ ruled men.” It reads thus: “ The origi- 
nal letters and papers from the Chev’r de Hurtz, respecting the order 
of the Knights of Divine Providence, were transmitted to Congress 
without a copy being taken; I am a little at a loss therefore in what 
manner to direct my letter to him, more especially as I have a fair 
recollection that their [sic] is a mode pointed out for the address by 
the Secretary himself. Let me pray you therefore, my good Sir, to 
examine into this matter, and after giving my letter another [cover?] 
put it into the proper channel for conveyance.” Supposing the reader 
of this article had been the graphologist, and had noted the capitalized 
words “ Congress ” and “ Secretary ” with a bit of the context, would 
he not have guessed that the writer was a statesman? And if the 
capitalized words “ Chev[alie]r de Hurtz” with something about 
“letters and papers” connected with him had caught the eye, would 
they not suggest that the Chevalier might have been a foreign ambas- 
sador or envoy with whom the statesman was in diplomatic relations? 
One who has read Prof. Fischer’s article may think that such possible 
assistance is denied by the terms he employs. “ Schermann does not 
examine it [script] as the ordinary graphologist would, he merely 
glances at it for one or two seconds.” But Mr. McAdam later remarks: 
“ Gaynor’s handwriting did not require as much study as Washing- 
ton’s,” which implies that there was a considerable appearance of 
studying the Washington script nevertheless, as I can testify was the 
case on the earlier occasion when the scripts of Roosevelt and Poe wert 


passed upon. 
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2. Wru..11amM J. Gaynor 


It will be remembered that Gaynor, by his extraordinary energy in 
breaking up corrupt political rings, became a national figure as early 
as 1892, that he was a judge of the Supreme Court of. New York for 
sixteen years, that he became Mayor of New York City and died pos- 
sibly indirectly in consequence of a bullet fired by an assassin. 

It was a woman. 

If it had been an ordinary graphologist speaking, this would have 
been a venial error. But in one who is supposed to be able to call up a 
vision of the person and to describe physical appearances, it is a cardi- 
nal one. Certainly women are not given to wearing Vandyke beards. 

She has accomplished a good deal in her life. 

A likely remark if the scripts of noted people were expected. True 
of Washington, Pershing, Lady Astor and Lane. Probably Mr. 
McAdam would admit that is true of himself, 

She has a very generous, big heart and she was helping others. 

I don’t know whether these particulars especially fitted Gaynor or 
not. Some one who knew him well should have been consulted, They 
would apply to some, if not all the others. 

An exceptional spirit. 

So are they all exceptional spirits, Washington, Gaynor, Pershing, 
Lady Astor, Lane. Very likely McAdam is. So am I, and the dear 
reader is another. We are all exceptions to some rules of the average, 
and noted people are especially so. 

Here the reporter says: “ It is possible that the handwriting of our 
scolding Mayor being taken for that of a woman brought a smile to 
my face.” Passing by the problem of what bearing the descriptive 
> is supposed to have upon the issue of sex, I call at- 
tention to the fact that my suspicion, expressed earlier in this article, 
that the journalist, from inexperience, gave betraying tokens in his 
manner, is justified by himself in this instance. And it is equally pos- 
sible that what followed the possible smile was a consequence of it. For 
at this point Mr. Schermann’s manager had some conversation with 
him in German and then said, for him: 

“ Mr. Schermann is not quite sure whether it was a woman.” 


term “ scolding’ 


But he had stated positively that it was a woman. The very “ pos- 
sible’ intervening smile renders it impossible to give him the benefit of 
the correction. 

If it was a woman, she had the intellect of a great man. 

What sort of an intellect is that? One might as well say that she 
had the complexion of a human being. If our first assumption, that 
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the seer expected scripts of great persons, is correct, he would natu- 
rally suppose some sort of an intellect as comports with greatness. 

McAdam: “ What was the disposition—very suave or rather 

irascible? ” 

Whether this was a leading question depends on the manner in 
which it was said. 

Good manners; very forceful; very quick in his or her action; and 

trascible—just jump like a tiger. 

I have an impression that all this is correct ; but some one who knew 
Gaynor far better—I met him but once—should have commented. 

McAdam: “ Do you see any other characteristic? ” 

Travelled a good deal; has seen a good deal; has ordered people 

about. 

I have an impression that Gaynor was not much of a globe-trotter, 
but may be wrong. Some one who knows should have been consulted. 
Who hasn’t “ ordered people about?” The remark would apply to 
every shop-keeper who employs clerks, to every woman who has maids; 
to the occupants of a host of positions. There is no intimation that 
the person ordered people about by virtue of a high omtee. 

McAdam: “ Acute, mentally? ” 

Very keen, 

So were they all, and so are most people of note. It was a com- 
paratively safe bet. 

McAdam: “ Would you say that the writer was well liked in the 

general contacts of life? ” 

Not often well liked because, although there was a foundation of 

real goodness, he was too sharp and had a tongue like a penknife. 

From all I have heard I should suppose that this is a distinct hit. 

Has weakened his heart by too strong living. Spoiled his eyes by 

overwork. 


In the absence of information we are unable to judge the value of 
these remarks. 

McAdam: “ What was his or her personal appearance? ”’ 

Conspicuous. 


From my recollection I should not say that Gaynor was particu- 
larly conspicuous in his physical appearance; or that one would be 
likely to single him out if he did not know him or see him in his 
official seat. At any rate “conspicuous ” is a term which falls far 
short of the ability to describe size, figure and physical mannerisms 
which Prof. Fischer asserts. 

McAdam: “ Anything more definite than that? ” 

I don’t see it at all. It is a person very difficult to penetrate. 
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We must not be drawn off to think that this means that the person 
had a sphynx-like manner concealing his thoughts. It is the outside 
appearance which the questions called for. And this was not in any 
degree indicated, any more than in the case of Washington. 

McAdam: “ What was the career? ” 

It has something to do with writing. 


Writing was a frequent incident in Gaynor’s career but it is hardly 
correct to say that the career itself was in any degree defined by such 
essays. He was a lawyer, a judicial and an administrative magistrate, 
and not the least idea of any of these is given by the expression em- 
ployed. Similarly, Whistler’s, Sarah Bernhardt’s, Barnum’s, Nero’s, 
“Newman Noggs’s ” and Ex-Kaiser William’s careers had “ something 
to do with writing.” But that fact would not even hint that these were, 
respectively, an artist, an actress, a showman, a tyrannical emperor, 
acommon harmless bookkeeper, and the later partner of the Deity. 

I think that this person had an interest in highly spiritual litera- 


ture. [Mr. McAdam here reminds us that Gaynor enjoyed reading 
Epictetus. | 














Taken in connection with the preceding sentence, this plainly in- 
dicates that the “ highly spiritual] literature ” entered into the career 
as such, and probably that the person was a writer of it, not merely 
that he had a casual interest in some other writer of such literature, 


which would be true, probably, of a large majority of noted or cultured 
persons. 







If this person had been a surgeon he would have been a very good 
surgeon, because his hand is very adroit, very precise, very exact. 
If this is true we are not informed to that effect. 

McAdam: “ Did the writer have anything to do with politics? ” 






























If I had been the graphologist I should have inferred that the 
of writer did have something to do with politics. 

You can safely say that the person was a diplomat and brought 

continents together. 

The probability of inference from the query, and the awful over- 
~ shooting of the mark rob the reply of all evidential force. Gaynor did 
be not bring continents together. His services were limited to the State 
his of New York. He was never technically a diplomat, nor do I think 
far that he could have been called diplomatic, but rather the reverse. 
ms So extremely busy he hardly had time to breath. Everything was 





done at the most rapid pace imaginable. 
McAdam: “ Done thoroughly or superficially?.” 
Very quick and yet thorough. 
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Until some one who knows informs us what the facts were, this can 
count for nothing either way. 

The temperament of a tiger but yet diplomatic ability. The quali- 

ties are those of a born diplomat. 

That Gaynor could be tigerish I believe is a fact. 

McAdam: “ Is the person alive? ” 

I cannot say if the person is alive but I will say that the person has 

had very great success in life. 

So had all the rest of the five had great success, and so have the 
vast majority of noted people, though a considerable minority have not. 

But again the wording of the script may have suggested some of 
the hits. It reads, so far as I can judge from the reproduction in the 
newspaper: “or [am?] able to stand the continuous strain of work at 
my office, or can imagine how I fret on reading the enclosed trumped 
up fiction in this.” Surely here could be pointers in the direction of 
the psycho-graphologist’s references to ‘ 
penknife,” and “ tigerish,” 
of fact, followed up. 


‘ overwork,” “ tongue like a 
whether or not the clues were, as a matter 


3. GENERAL PERSHING 


There is no question of hints from the wording in this case, for it 
consisted of the single word “ John.” There remains only the likeli- 
hood of inference that the worker was a very prominent man. For 
what reason would the last name of the signature be carefully covered 
except that it would otherwise have been recognized? 

This is a wide-awake intellect. . 

True of nearly all famous persons. 

McAdam: “ Man or woman? ” 

There is too little handwriting to be seen but I believe it is a man. 

If I were shown the name “ John” on a sheet of paper with matter 
above it and to the right of it carefully concealed, as was the case, I am 
inclined to think that I also should believe that the writer was a man, 
and so would any reader of the Journal who keeps his wits about him. 

He is very conscious of his personality. He knows that he ca 

achieve a great deal. He is extraordinarily able. 

But all this is probably applicable, in different degrees, but still 
within the scope of the terms employed, to Washington, Gaynor, Lady 
Astor and Lane. The artist Whistler was conscious of his personality 
—very, knew that he could achieve a good deal—knew it before anyone 
else, and was extraordinarily able, and yet he was far from resembling 
Pershing. . 

He has eyes in the back of his head. He sees everything that is 
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going on; you can’t humbug him. He comes in a room and in a 
second knows more of what is going on than other people would in 
years. 
This appears to be a very good piece of characterization. I find in 
in the Forum, in 1918, an article which says that on a certain occasion 
. “Pershing looked at every man on the platform, at every button, leg- 
ging, gun,—there wasn’t a detail that his sharp eyes missed.” The 
descriptions tally, even if both of them are slightly exaggerated. 
He goes through with whatever he tackles. If he says something 
it stays put. 






































But energy is ascribed to all, Washington, Gaynor, Pershing, Lady 
* & Astor and Lane, and it is difficult to see why the differing terms in 
t EF shich it is expressed could not be interchanged and be as suitable. It 
may be answered that all these persons were energetic and Mr. Scher- 





mann could not say otherwise. Yes, but the failure on the part of the 
experimenter to present the script of some person lacking in energy, 
and the consequent failure of the seer to discriminate that script 
from the rest, makes the reiteration of the terms announcing force- 
fulness unimpressive. We cannot tell that it is not a stock idea with 
him, when noted people are supposed to be the subjects. 

If he wants something and looks at a person [Here says the re- 

porter, “ Mr. Schermann stood up, threw his shoulders back, head 

up, and from under knit brows shot a piercing glance”’| that’s the 
way he looks. 

From all one hears of Pershing and from his multitude of portraits, 
this appears like a flash of that descriptive power of which Professor 
Fischer told us. 

He is very aloof in manner, keeps people at a distance. But if he 

gets to know a person well he turns out to be a good fellow and to 

be very witty. When some one he does not know talks to him, at the 
end of the interview the interviewer does not know whether it is 
good or bad. He can keep what he thinks to himself. 

The first sentence, according to all reports, is true, and I gather 
the rest is not far from the truth, but how nearly identical with it has 
not been learned. Really it is not encumbent on me to be at pains to 
find out—my business is to ascertain how far the published reports are 
evidential, in the light of what the reporter says and common knowl- 
edge. Yet I have done a moderate amount of research. 

McAdam: “ But suppose the writer wants to let the man he is talk- 

ing to know what he thinks? ” 

Although this is a somewhat leading question, it could lead only to 
the first six words of the reply. 
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Oh! then he can do it—in a word. He insists upon brevity; he does 

not want many words. 

This accords with the testimony. In the Forum article it said that 
Pershing “is a man of few words.” 

McAdam: “ What was his personal appearance? ” 

Athough he is extremely busy, he emphasizes his appearance as very 

well dressed and exceedingly good manners. 

Both statements accord with what is told us about the General. 

McAdam: “ Do you see any outstanding thing in his career?” 

He must be a leader of something big. He has two big enterprises 

on hand. 

McAdam: “ Can you see whether it is past or present? ” 

I don’t know how old this letter is; I see that he is conducting big 

things. 

McAdam: “ Past or present? ” 

Present. 

“ Big things ” 
ing at one time or another some enterprise or undertaking which is big, 


> is very indefinite and most men of note are conduct- 


whether the big thing is geographical discovery, scientific research, 
painting a picture, writing a book, thinking out an invention, ete. 
There is not the least indication that this person’s big thing was con- 


** present ” 1s 


manding an army. And the applicability of the term 
doubtful. The war is five years past, and while Pershing still has an 
exalted office, it is not apparent that he is at present conducting any 
big enterprise. Of course “ present ” is correct relatively to Cwsar 


or Washington. 


4. Lapy Astor 


It should be a cardinal rule with an experimenter in matters of this 
kind to present scripts concerning the writers of which he either knows 
or can find out a great deal and to be in a position to tell us consid- 
erable about the truth or error in the statements made. This Mr. 
McAdam almost entirely neglected to do. Particularly in the case of 
Lady Astor we are in the dark about many particulars which, if we 
knew them, might make this case on the whole a crowning success oF 
might show it to be decidedly otherwise. 

Mr. Schermann said: 

The characteristic thing is the pronounced good temper. 

This, from all accounts, appears to be a hit. 

High intellectual and spiritual level. 

Another bull’s-eye seemingly, but it would also be a bull’s-eye in at 
least several of the other cases. 
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I think he has a good deal to do with his stomach and I also believe 
something in the mouth—perhaps the teeth. 

McAdam: “‘ You mean there was trouble there? ” 

Yes, terrible. 

McAdam: “ Trouble with his teeth? ” 


Yes. 

The questions elicited answers which show that more was meant 
than that the person chewed and digested his food—there should be 
trouble with the stomach and teeth. Had it been Mrs. Asquith we 
would probably have means of finding whether or not the statements 
are correct, but regarding Lady Astor I know no way of testing them. 

“ After another study of the writing,” Mr. McAdam says, showing 
that in America the psycho-graphologist does more than “ glance for 
one or two seconds ”, the account went on: 

I see this person’s nature is very soft and good—very kindly. 

No doubt Lady Astor is good and kindly, but it is doubtful if the 
term “ soft ” applies. 

Thinks very clearly and rapidly. 

She appears from her speeches to be a clear thinker, and a quick 
one, judging from her repartees. This same would have been true if 
said of Gaynor, Pershing or Lane. 

First deliberates and then goes to work and acts very quickly. 

Very likely, but I am not sufficiently informed. 

Can’t restrain himself any more. 

This appears a very doubtful statement. I think that Lady Astor 
gives the impression of restraining hersclf all that she needs to do, of 
keeping herself well in hand. 

Broods too much over the past. 

Until shown the contrary I shall entertain the opinion that Lady 
Astor is too buoyant of temperament to do much brooding over the 
past. 

Has seen a good deal and can’t forget. 

This may mean anything. 

Has had a great many struggles. 

Most successful people have, Lady Astor probably less of a painful 
nature than most. She was born with a prosperous spoon in her mouth. 

Quite extraordinary sense of criticism. 

She has a piquant way of speaking, but I know of no evidence that 
her sense of criticism is more extraordinary than that of many other 
members of the House of Commons. 

Whatever he undertakes he achieves. 
Strictly this is not true of anyone, and Lady Astor has been de- 
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feated in more than one measure introduced in Parliament. If it means 
that she is very energetic it is true, and true of the others of whom 
substantially the same thing is said. Most persons of note have been 
energetic enough to carry out their main projects else they would not 
have become noted. 

But observe that up to this point this writer of the script has been 
called “he.” Certainly Schermann was not able in this instance to 
“tell what the writer looks like,” as Prof. Fischer tells us he is, for 
Lady Astor does not look in the least like a man. 

McAdam: “ Do you see the personal appearance? ” 

O! Yes. I see before me a personality extremely sympathetic, well 

liked. Everybody loves this person. 

Probably true, within bounds. But this is not personal appear 
ance, nor does it add much to what has already been said. 

McAdam: “ Do you see whether it is a man or a woman? ” 

Since “ it ” had been spoken of throughout as a man this is a direct 
hint that a blunder has been committed. Therefore we can allow no 
force to the modification. 

It may be a woman. 

McAdam: “ Do you see that definitely? ” 

No, but by all indications it should be a woman. 

This surely must be hedging, for if all indications were that it was 
a woman why had it been referred to as a man until the hint came? 

McAdam: “ But of the personal appearance—Do you visualix 

that? ” 

No. 

Either Prof. Fischer should have spoken less positively or els 
Schermann is less successful in America than in Europe. In only on 
case out of the five is there the appearance of visualization. 

McAdam: “ What is the outstanding thing in the person’s career! 

I think an interest in art. 

McAdam: “ What kind of art did she excel in? ” 

Music. 

I do not know whether or not Lady Astor is interested in music 0 
any other species of art. A very large percentage of prominent peopl! 
are. Washington played on the flute when a young man. Lane was! 
singer and what Gaynor’s and Pershing’s musical accomplishments ma! 


be, I am ignorant. But music is certainly not the outstanding thing 1 


Lady Astor’s career, nor is any kind of art. 
McAdam: “ Has the person had a public career? ” 
Yes. 


I think that if I were to psycho-graphologize and this question W F 
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asked when I was about through, I would think it safer to answer yes 
than no if I answered at all. 

McAdam: “ Is the person still living? ” 

I think the person is alive. 

And she is very much so. 

Now was the script such as could furnish hints which could be uti- 
lized, either consciously or subconsciously? I think so. The expres- 
sion “I can’t tell vou how fond ”—and there the exposed part breaks 
off—occurs. Would that not hint of a warm and sympathetic nature; 
one that would be likely to attract? Would not “ help save civilization 
and en passant save her own soul, instead of oil concessions!” hint at 
a critical disposition? And would not the same, together with a refer- 
ence to the “ County” and Mr. McAdam’s query, make a public career 
likely ? 





















5. Grorct McApam 


Unfortunately the newspaper man’s modesty kept him from print- 
ing what was said on his own script with two exceptions. Had he done 
otherwise it might conceivably have thrown in doubt our theory that 
Schermann counted on being shown scripts of noted people. If a 
marked contrast with the four tests which preceded and the one which 
_ followed were here shown; if no public career were indicated, no leader- 
ship of big enterprises, no binding of continents together, no ruling of 
men, etc., then we should have to ask why and how. But as it is we do 
not have to ask anything. 

I can see earliest incipient symptoms of asthma, but very slightly. 

McAdam explains that he has had “ smoker’s throat ” for years, 
which isn’t asthma, and has wondered whether he had contracted 
asthma. That is all except that the writer was pronounced living. 


was 


6. Franxu K, Lane 













It is a person who has done a great deal of work in life. 

Of course this, so far, is true of the vast majority of people of note. 

As a consequence the body is fatigued and I have a feeling that he 

bends forward slightly. It is as if his blood was sultry from tension 

and overwork and excitement day and night. 

While not so many prominent people are overworked as those who 
have done a great work, still the percentage of the overworked must be 
very large. The reporter says that Mr. Lane is said to have died of 
an illness caused by overwork. Leaning over a little is the only attempt 
in this case to describe physical appearance and it comes far short of 
What is claimed for Schermann. The particular appears to be correct 
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and should be allowed a little weight—not very much, since so many 
people “ bend forward slightly.” 

It is very hard to talk to him; he has only a few seconds at a time 

for persons. His brain works so rapidly that no stenographer can 

keep up with him, and one thought chases another, one thought 
overlaps another. He can talk, use the telephone, see people and 
debate all at the same time. 

This is perhaps the best hit of the whole series. One of Mr. Lane's 
secretaries said (Letters of Franklin K. Lane. By Anne Wintermute 
Lane and Louise Herrick Wall, p. VIII.) : “ I have never known any- 
one who could with equal facility follow an intricate line of thought 
through frequent interruptions. I have seen Mr. Lane, when inter- 
rupted in the middle of an involved subject of dictation, talk on some 
other subject for five or ten minutes, and return to his dictation, tak- 
ing it up where he left it and completing the sentences so that it could 
be typed as dictated, and this without the stenographer’s telling hin 
at what point he had been interrupted.” 

Quite extraordinary power for diplomatic ability. Can influence 

people tremendously and large crowds. 

These statements are, in a general way, correct. 

His words are like thunder. He is not a man who would attack, but 

when attacked he crushes people, cuts them to pieces, but he does 

not like to do it. 


Mrs. Lane writes me that this is an incorrect characterization. 


The husband indeed was not a man who would attack nor did he like to 
do it, “ but he would never crush the man, though he might attack his 
method or the idea he advocated if necessary.” Nor were his word 
like thunder, if that expression is to be given its natural meaning. The 
paragraph presents a picture quite the reverse of the real man. 4 
writer in World’s Work (1913, pp. 396 ff.) says: “Lane’s predominant 
quality is not austerity nor combativeness, it is nothing more complet 
than superabundant good nature.” Again: “ What really piled up bi 
majority was his general, smiling, conversational style of oratory, t0 
say nothing of his handshake that overcame opposition.” We are toll 
that he held hearings on reclamation projects for three weeks “ aul 
simply radiated benevolence.” He himself said (“ Letters,” p. 14.) “! 
have never seen any good come by blurring an issue by conflict 
antagonisms ..... I have no time to waste fighting people . .. «: 
Pinchot wrote me thirty pages to prove that I was a liar and rathet 
than to read that again I will admit the fact.” 
McAdam: “ A man’s writing? ” 
Yes. 
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McAdam: “ Do you get anything of the personal appearance? ” 
Very conspicuous. When he enters a room one feels as though an 
electric switch had been turned on. 

McAdam: “ But of the details? ” 

I don’t see. 


Four at least (we are not told as to McAdam) of the six workers 
he has now said were conspicuous in appearance, so little weight can 
be given the term. But the following expression strikes Mrs. Harriet 
Blaine Beale as very apt. She thinks some of the points made are 
truly descriptive, “ especially the description of his coming into a room 
like an electric current.” 

McAdam: “ Can you see anything of the man’s career? ” 

He has a tremendous big name. 

This is easily inferrible. 

McAdam: “ How did he acquire it—in business? ” 

No—not business. 

McAdam: “ Statesman, writer, soldier? ” 

I think he tis a Minister of State. I think as a matter of fact, 

Minister of War. If I should be in a position to say it, I would 

say, “ Let me have this man as a Minister of War.” 

Mr. Lane was a Minister of State, but not Minister of War. He 
was Secretary of the Interior. 

McAdam: “Is he alive or not?” 

I feel that he is alive. 

But he was not. 

Now let us see if the script submitted could have given hints, In 
it were references to the “ Declaration of Independence,” the “ Consti- 
tutional Convention” and “the Generals on both sides in the Civil 
War.” Surely here are expressions which might have acted as sug- 
gestions, even though Schermann was not aware of it, that the writer of 
the script had opportunity for the exercise of “diplomatic ability,” was 

a“ Minister of State,” and, incorrectly, “ Minister of War.” If so, it 
would probably follow that the writer was a person with a “ big name ” 
which he did not acquire in mere “ business,” ete. So I agree with Mrs. 
Lane that though most of the points made are correct, the most are 
“too general to be of any particular value.” Still, it is doubtful if 
there is not a larger factor of commonplace and striking true state- 
ments to be likely as the result of chance plus inference from this 
script. The same remark applies to the case of Pershing. 

Finally Mr. McAdam asked Mr. Schermann if he himself had 
written any of the six scripts. Surprising claims had been made to 

which Professor William Mackenzie appears to give full credit, judg- 
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ing by the following extract from an address: “I recollect that for- 
merly spiritists made out a great case of ‘ proofs’ of survival furnished 
through a medium in trance by the exact handwriting of the ‘ discar- 
nate.” But one fine day, there came a medium of little general fame, 
but studied carefully by physicians in Zurich (it was the Viennese 
Schermann), who, by looking at you, without ever having seen or 
known you before, was able to write in your own handwriting, or at 
least that of some friend of whom you were thinking.” 

Personally I doubt both alleged feats. But here was a good chance 
to get light on that attributed to Schermann. If, by looking at 
McAdam he was able to reproduce McAdam’s characteristic hand- 
writing, he would surely be able to pick it out from only six scripts. 
But, though he studied the specimens “ some minutes ” he picked out 
that of Mr. Lane. The second trial was correct. But the scrutiny of 
some minutes would surely rule out the archaic writing of Washington. 
And with two guesses out of five he had nearly equal chances of being 
right. In other words, if he had simply drawn the slips in lottery fash- 
ion, it would not have been in the least surprising that the second draw- 
ing brought the right slip. If the reporter’s writing had even resembled 
that of Lane we probably would have been informed of the fact. 

Taken as a whole, the results achieved in America, so far as I am 
aware of them, do not bear out the claims broadcasted in advance, 
whether by Mr. Schermann’s lecture-manager or by Professor Fischer 
in Prague. The tests at the Putnam dinner were not such as could 
satisfy me, nor would I have been prepared to go as far as the eminent 
physicians went in their statements after only a very few experiments. 
The series of tests just canvassed contain some good and striking hits, 
a number of misstatements and a great many more or less inferrible 
generalities. It certainly does not surpass, if it equals, a set of tests 
made for me by a graphologist who claims to derive his conclusions 
from script characteristics and not by any occult power. 

And yet, it does not seem to me fair to judge Mr. Schermann by 
his work done in America. I can easily conceive of his getting remark- 
able results in the quiet of Prof. Fischer’s study, at ease in congenial 
fellowship, by the possession of an unknown power more or less akin 
to that which we term psychometric. And it is easy to picture a 
dreamy, reflective psychic persuaded and taken captive by an enter- 
prising business agent, and carried off to America to lecture, to exhibit 
his powers, and make money for himself and his manager. In such 4 
case what would probably happen is what actually did happen. On 
the eve of arrival and before recovery from the qualms of the voyage, 
he would be given a big dinner and required to show off before forty 
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guests. Reporters would thereupon swarm to him and demand demon- 
strations on the spot for their respective papers. His business mana- 
ger, filled with blundering enthusiasm regarding his prize, would plant 
him before a solemn conclave of professional men and bid him perform. 
Heralded by a blare of trumpets, dazed by the glare of publicity, the 
most genuine and extraordinary psychic would under such circum- 
stances achieve comparatively meager results, and, assailed by more or 
less skepticism and ridicule, and feeling that even his manager was 
disappointed, he would very likely, as it is said Mr. Schermann did, 
become nervously ill and flee tv his more tranquil Europe. 


It is to be hoped that Professor Fischer will publish a full account 
of his experiments. 


CONCERNING KNOWING THINGS 
BY PHILIP PRESCOTT FROST 


Especially with reference to knowing things which aren’t so. 

One of the compensations of slightly advancing years and of a 
reflective cast of mind is experience of the successive blowings up of 
popular fallacies, combined with the continuing childlike faith of the 
dear public in the fallacy which has not yet exploded. 

It was the misfortune of the writer in the summer of 1902 to be an 
automobile salesman on a straight commission basis in the little city 
of Middletown, Connecticut. I had a little “ sewing machine action ” 
steam car which, without a whimper, would take four people where one 
would hesitate to go with a next year’s model, and where the car would 
be pretty sure to hesitate if the driver didn’t. It would not be a bad 
looker on the road today, with its somewhat stream-lined body and 
wire wheels. But did I sell any? Well, hardly! 

“They aren’t practical.” “The automobile never can take the 


Evrror’s Nore. Mr. Frost graduated from Wesleyan University with the class of 
192. He spent about six years in engineering work with the cities of New York and 
Evanston. His first signed article in a magazine of national circulation appeared in 
February, 1903. Among the magazines to which he has contributed articles or short 
stories are the World’s Work, Outlook, Independent, Metropolitan, Century, and 
Scribner's. In 1917 he went to France with the American Field Service, and enlisted 
in Paris. He wears the silver service button issued by the army to those “ honorably 


wounded in action.” He was nine months on the western front and seventeen 
months in France. 
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place of the horse.” “ You just get off out on the road somewhere and 
blow up.” “ Nothing but a fad.” “It is a question whether the horse- 
less carriage has come to stay.” ‘ There ought to be a law against 
the things!” 

The more I demonstrated, the more determined Middletown was to 
down it. I believed in the automobile and in steam and in my car, and 
I remember the patronizing sneers and ill-mannered abuse of the well- 
to-do citizens of Middletown even yet with a twinge of the anger and 
protest I felt then. Of course they were absolutely in the wrong and 
I was absolutely right, and they have all long since mortgaged their 
homes to buy devil-wagons of their own, but in 1902 they broke me and 
ran me out of Middletown and out of the automobile business, and the 
decision in 1902 was certainly with them. Yet, I insist, the automobile 
was practical and had come to stay. 

Some years later the Silver-Tongued Orator of the Platte was 
negotiating peace treaties, the substance of which was that if either 
country jumped on the other the other would not declare war for one 
year—thereby making war impossible! A gentleman whom I knew well 
was a pacifist, and, like most pacifists, could not talk on the subject 
at all without growing violently angry. 

* Do you mean to say that you really believe that there will ever 
be another great war between first-class nations? I’ve got too much 
faith in Christianity and in civilization and in the enlightened common 
sense of mankind for any such foolishness. Why, you can’t make 
war without money, and the bankers of the world have too much to lose 
to allow it to be done!” 

I called attention to the fact, now so absurdly obvious yet not s0 
obvious then, that the bankers would not be consulted, ‘and asked him 
why Germany was piling a vast navy on a vaster army if it was not to 
fight. But it was breath wasted. When August, 1914, put an abrupt 
end to that sort of scrap-of-paper pacifism, he of course had to drop 
it, and fell back on the “ war is murder,” “ all who take any part in 
war are murderers,” line of nonsense. He stuck to this—with plenty 
of good company, don’t forget—until the day his own son enlisted for 
immediate overseas service. Then a light did at last break. Not long 
since I had the pleasure of hearing this gentleman remark, with per- 
fect seriousness and simple sincerity: 

* You know, those pacifists, some of them, actually used to believe 
that there would never be another war between first-class nations! 
They even used to call our brave soldier boys ‘ murderers!’ ” he 
snorted with derisive, resentful contempt. 'The last idea in his mind 
was that he had ever held such views! 
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For the dear public never in the world eats the dish of crow which 
it has industriously prepared for itself. It ridicules and jeers and 
abuses what its prejudice of the moment causes it to dislike—and the 
man behind the fact—and tomorrow adopts the thing, after a brief 
but significant silence, with joyous shouts of “I told you so!” I have 
no doubt that if anyone in Middletown remembers me at all, it is as a 
discredited crank with an automobile which absolutely would not go. 
I know that my friend, the ex-pacifist, vaguely thinks of me as a man 
who was all wrong on some important question or other back before 
the war—sincere, possibly, but visionary and lacking in judgment. 
The public not only thinks of itself as being infallibly right now, but 
as having always been right. It doesn’t pay to have been right too 
soon. Your real leader of men is always the man who contrived to 
crawl under the fence exactly in that silent moment when the public 
was climbing’ over. 

Now for about a quarter of a century (it sounds like quite a long 
time to put it so) I have had the diary habit. When anything makes 
me mad, or hurts me, or pleases me very much, I have to go and write 
it down. This is a bad habit, and I recommend it to no one, but in 
twenty-odd years it becomes enlightening. There are pages which one 
reads fifteen years after with a certain warm feeling of the cuticle and 
a gratitude for privacy. One was not always right. And then again, 
there are other pages— I have been right a good many times. Among 
other things which I think I have learned from my journals is to recog- 
nize the earmarks of a popular fallacy in that period before it is 
recognized as a “ popular fallacy ”’—when it still poses as resplend- 
ent and sacred truth, that voice of the people which is the voice 
of God. 

The first characteristic of a popular fallacy which I have observed 
in browsing through my journals, then, is that it is popular. This 
sounds obvious, but is not so. Looking back upon a popular fallacy, 
it is almost impossible to believe that the really intelligent people did 
not see through it all the time. Nothing of the sort ever happened. 
Every right-minded and sane and intelligent person believed in that 
fallacy heartily and implicitly, in its time and place, without doubts or 
questionings. It was self-evident. It did not have to be looked into or 
investigated. The absurdity and even wickedness of any other point of 
view was universally recognized. To challenge it was to brand one’s 
self weak-minded, “ unsafe,” or worse, and eliminate one’s self from 
further consideration. The verdict was unanimous. To accept it 
without challenge or question was in itself the test of intelligence. 

(Of course too much must not be made of this. Just now a healthy 
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skepticism on the whole subject of “ spooks ” is very properly a test 
of a man’s intelligence, and is generally recognized as such. A man 
who has allowed himself to be humbugged by the fraudulent mediums 
is universally looked upon as credulous and easy, if not a little un- 
balanced. And rightly so. To allow one’s self to become too much 
interested in the subject, at least seriously so, is unwise. Indeed, it is 
a question if there is not an element of impiety in it. If God had 
wished us to know these things, he would undoubtedly have revealed 
them to us in his Word. There is reason in all things.) 

But to return to our popular fallacies. As I go back in my 
journals and get into the atmosphere of other days and other ideas 
I find a second characteristic of the old exploded popular fallacy 
staring out at me. Again it seems absurdly obvious at the first glance, 
yet is not so. The popular fallacy is false. 

The popular fallacy is not only false after it has been exploded, 
but it was equally false when everybody was accepting it as the self- 
evident truth. Even then, if a man could rid his mind of the precon- 
ceptions of the day and approach the facts with a really open mind, 
not prejudging them or coloring them, he had no difficulty in detecting 
the error in the popular attitude. It might be highly impolitic to call 
attention to the fallacy in the popular attitude, and profitless to be 
aware of it, but the only requisites to detecting it were a reasonable 
amount of intellectual honesty, a level head, and a little investigation 
of the subject. As I have intimated, I have not always been wrong. 
It is a comfort to come on the pages in which I sputtered impotently 
against some popular fallacy while it was still closed to argument and 
the facts and complacently prejudged. One is denied the pleasure of 
actually saying, “ I told you so!’’—that is the privilege of the majority 
who didn’t say so at all—but I do think it. 

And there is another illuminating thing about this diary habit and 
what one learns from it of the popular fallacies of yesterday. It 
throws such light on the popular fallacies of day before yesterday. 
One is so prone to laugh—actually laugh—at the scientific men and 
ecclesiasts of the century following the discovery of America in their 
stubborn fight to keep the foundations of the earth in place and down 
the absurd heresy that the old world floated, a sphere, in space. In 
their day it was no joke. They felt about it exactly as we now feel so 
properly about the really absurd claim that the dead return and bleat 
in the dark cabinets of mediums. The thing was obviously false. It 
did not admit of serious argument. When they did condescend to 
discuss it, they found themselves exasperated and put in the wrong 
through the extreme cleverness of their opponents and learned not to 
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make the mistake again. The rack and thumbscrew were quite the 
proper arguments for dealing with it. Indeed, there were no other. 
They were the defenders in their day of common sense and truth— 
and the crowd was with them. 

These old fellows who fought for their four-cornered earth were 
wrong, just as the men of a later time who fought for their six-day 
“creation ” dated only six thousand years ago were wrong, and many 
others entirely wrong, absurdly wrong, always wrong in the jeering 
and contemptuous or frightened certainty of their conservatism. Look- 
ing back at them, that wrongness is what we tend to see, that absurdity, 
that unpleasant willingness to resort to the arguments of abuse, perse- 
cution and force. We know now that they were all the time vaguely 
aware of some fatal weakness among their syllogisms, and that was why 
they grew so instantly angry, insulting, abusive, violent, in the defense. 
To understand them as they understood themselves one needs to have 
had the very laws of nature go wrong and the impossible come to pass 
in his own cosmos, and have day by day written down his reactions to 
it in a very private and confidential journal, and have gone back to it 
and read it all over after it had been lived through and forgotten. 
These old fellows all the way along were just like us—just exactly 
like us. 

Prophecy is notoriously dangerous. Yet if the reiterated testimony 
of my journals is worth anything I think I can plot the curve of the 
past so as to project it on a little way into the future. What has been 
will be. Undoubtedly some of the things of today that “ go without 
saying” will be the grotesquely false, thoroughly exploded old popular 
fallacies of this time to the people of tomorrow. I am willing to go 
further. Find the subject which cannot be discussed without heat, 
upon which only one opinion is possible, which is much better left 
alone; find the subject in which authority, persiflage, repartee, in- 
nuendo, invective, suppression, perhaps violence, pass for argument— 
and your finger is right upon the sore spot. Investigate, and see if you 
do not find that such a popular axiom is out of touch with known facts. 
But, unless you crave the martyr’s crown, keep your findings to your- 
self. A John Brown has to hang before a Great Emancipator can 
ride to the White House. 

(I must repeat, things should not always be taken too literally. 
I am advancing no argument for freak ideas or mere superstitions. 
We know, of course, that it is impossible ever to know anything about 
the spirit world, save what has been revealed to us in the Bible, until 
We ourselves pass through that great change after which all change is 
impossible. From this of course we know that any claim of spirit 
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communication must necessarily be fraudulent. There is no ground 
for argument. Our common sense—if we have any—makes that clear, 
And because so-called scientific men like Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William 
Crookes, William James, Alfred Russel Wallace, and others—most, in 
fact, who have investigated the subject—have been overcome by the 
delusion should not be taken as any argument for its truth. They 
should be a warning, rather, to turn a deaf ear to the whole subject. 
The great majority of the scientific world still maintains an attitude 
of contemptuous indifference to the whole matter, and in this case we 
can well follow their example. ) 

But we digress. We were speaking of popular fallacies. 

If it may be permitted to borrow a rather ancient and thread-bare 
old figure, I suspect that one of the reasons for our knowing so much 
that isn’t so is the tendency to water-tight compartments in our think- 
ing. And certainly in that respect the world has steadily been improv- 
ing. The water-tight compartment of men’s minds, which once con- 
tained only the first chapter of Genesis, has long been opened up to 
sun and air, and now contains a fine cargo of geology, biology, and so 
on—real knowledge, which no one is afraid to have looked at and 
handled. It took an awful fight to get that hatch cover off, but it’s 
off now for good. 

And then there’s the hold where we are still stowing away our 
knowledge of geography, astronomy, and all that. Under that lid there 
rattled about a few misleading Bible texts and some of the knowledge 
upon which the old astrology was based. Men died to get that com- 
partment open. (Other men killed them to keep it closed.) That 
fight has long since gone by. There are other hatches with the covers 
off and solid cargo going in. A few are still closed, and the covers 
battened down, with guards posted to see that they are not interfered 
with. Of course no one objects to the proper safeguarding of the big 
hold of “ human rights ” where the Declaration of Independence and 
the Statue of Liberty are kept! The big steel cover of property rights 
is well screwed down on it, and the whole power of our modern indus- 
trialism and of the Army stands guard. It will be a very clever “Red” 
indeed who ever gets his nose in there! 

Away up forward I have just peen noticing another closed and 
sealed hatch cover around which an increasingly lively scuffle seems to 
be taking place. A considerable crowd of terribly agitated clergymen, 
aided by a large crew of angry and apprehensive college professors, 
defend the compartment with stinging volleys of mud, while their as- 
sailants, though badly outnumbered, keep coming on with the cry that 
they have facts in their possession which must go in that very place. 
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I am interested. This thing has all the earmarks of a time-honored 
popular fallacy in distress. If we could only get close without being 
hit by any of the mud, we might perhaps be able to see— 

(I am sorry, now, that this thing happened. It is very odd how 
we keep running into it in an essay on this subject. I don’t under- 
stand it. Getting nearer, I observe that the college professors have 
painted on the hatch cover in big letters the word “ SPOOKS,” but 
I know that this is the hold in which certain “ miracles ” are kept, too. 
That accounts for the agitation of the clergymen. The men with the 
so-called facts must be some of these “ psychical researchers.” Let us 
join the men on the hatch cover and throw some mud, too. There is 
plenty of it. After all, to abandon a good, live popular fallacy merely 
because it was false, would be almost as bad as to cling to it after 
it ceased to be popular.) 


Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to cast the old aside. 


After all, it doesn’t so much matter whether what you know is so, 
as that it is the right thing to know, and that you know it without 
any weak doubts or misgivings. One can always change his mind. 

And now, I think, I must go and write a little in my journal. 


NOTE 
This article was sold to a weekly of national circulation, was paid 


for, was held for over a year, and was then returned with the following 
letter on their letterhead: 


Dear Str:—We have had your article, “ Concerning Knowing 
Things,” in type for a long time, but an opportunity to use it has not 
occurred. To speak frankly, we had not realized how much the latter 
part of the article was a discussion of spiritism and a prophecy as to 
its acceptance. On consideration, we doubt the desirability of going 
into this particular subject in this way. The prophecy is problemati- 
cal and hypothetical, and we really do not see much practical good in 
such a discussion. We have, therefore, decided to return to you the 
article itself, together with the two enclosed sets of proofs, and to 
assure you of our entire acquiescence in any other disposition you may 
wish to make of the article. You are, of course, in every way entitled 
to retain the sum sent you when we accepted the article and, indeed, 


we should much prefer that you should do so than otherwise. Yours 
sincerely —THE EpiIrors OF THE 
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As an illustration and example of the attitude which the article 
was written to criticize this seems rather good. The name of the 
magazine is withheld in consideration of its fairness and generosity, 
both in this case and others.—P. F. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY WALTER FRANKLIN PRINCE, Pu.D. 


MEDIUMISTIC COMMUNICATIONS AND PHYSICAL 
PHENOMENON 


REPORTED BY OLIVE JONES WHITMER 


On the 20th of March, 1920, Mrs. Whitmer sent Dr. Hyslop the 


following note. 


** Under separate cover I am sending you a manuscript with photo- 
graph of the glass broken, as described in the article. I do not know 
that to you it would be anything unusual, but if you can use it in any 


way to further the interests of your Society, you are most welcome 
to do so.” 


Tue Manuscript 


When our father, the late Charles Jesse Jones, who was known 
internationally as Buffalo Jones, was ill and knew that he could not, 
except through a miracle, recover, he began inquiring as to the pros- 
pects of the Life Beyond. We often discussed it, and I found he had 
had several demonstrations which convinced him that those who had 
gone before had the privilege of watching over and helping those whom 
they had to leave behind them. 

He always stated in his lectures that God gave Man dominion over 
every living thing—beast, bird, reptile, whatever had intelligence. One 
time I heard him say “ and I am not sure but what we will even have 
that dominion after we pass out of this life.” That he would surely 
come back to us if possible, was a promise he had made, and I had 
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made the same to him, in case I went out before him. His life, lived 
as purely as possible for man to live; his clearness of speech, kindness 
of heart, generosity to all, and his acceptance of every hardship and 
grief without complaint, surely won for him the right to “ come back ” 
to those he loved here. 

It would be impossible to say just when we became interested in 
seeking information as to Life After Death, but it must have been 
shortly after the passing out of our dearly beloved mother. I had 
always had more or less confidence in the ability of those gone over to 
come back to their earth-bound loved ones, for we had been taught 
that upon the passing over of those who had loved their Maker, they 
were freed from mortality and took on immortality—free from all the 
bondage of pain, sorrow, care or suffering. 

Shortly before the death of our mother, the Mrs, Sutherland from 
whom we leased our house was visiting at a neighbor’s home. Though 
the doctor had told us our mother had a good chance of recovery, I 
had wanted to telephone for an extra nurse, so, not wanting my mother 
to hear me, I went to my neighbor’s house. She asked me how my 
mother was, and I replied, “ Very much better. Doctor said she would 
be down-stairs soon.” Mrs. Sutherland spoke out, “ No, Mrs. Whit- 
mer, your mother will not live more than three days. Just until your 
father comes.” 

We had been wiring throughout the west, searching for him, as he 
had gone on a hunting trip in June, and was at this time somewhere 
in Arizona, though where, we did not know. That night we had a 
message from him saying “ Am on my way home. What is the matter 
with mamma?” It had been sent from a way station, and he had not 
had our message telling of her stroke of paralysis. 

He came in on Saturday and the following day she left us—just 
three days from the hour Mrs. Sutherland had predicted the passing. 

Many years before, when my eldest brother died, father had been 
in the West on an expedition after young buffalo. He had received, 
far from all railways, telegraphs, or means of communication, a tele- 
pathic message from mother telling of his son’s serious condition. Al- 
though he had left them all well, and was on his way out to hunt, he 
stopped everything, threw his saddle on his horse and rode straight 
home, arriving only a few hours before the boy breathed his last. I 
had heard this repeated, and although a little child, I made up my 
mind that an unseen spirit had sent the message to him. 

After my mother had passed out, we naturally turned to Mrs. 
Sutherland to see if she could tell us of her spiritual existence. She 
told us that a cousin, Mrs. Charlotta Holngren Benson, had an espe- 
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cial gift for telling of those who had “ gone on.” That it made her 
very nervous (Mrs. Sutherland), and that she preferred to tell of the 
living and not of the ones who had passed on. 

So my sister, my mother’s favorite daughter, went to see Mrs. 
Benson. So vividly did it impress us, that we have never forgotten 
that first reading, my sister repeating it to me as follows: 

Mrs. Benson—after a few seconds pause—*TI see a lovely young 
girl with rosy cheeks and blue eyes and shining black hair. She is in 
an apple tree. It has very sweet apples on it, and the tree stands to 
the west of a great grey house on a hill. The picture fades. I see 
a tall, white haired lady with the same lovely eyes. She has passed 
out of this life and she said to tell you she is so sorry the apple tree 
is cut down for you and she have climbed it.” 

Some time later we were in Troy, where the apple tree had grown, 
and found that it was dead and destroyed. We asked our uncle about 
it and he said mother had climbed it many times when a young girl and 
we had also climbed it many many times for the sweet June apples 
that it bore. 

Mrs. Benson—* The tall, white haired lady is your mother and she 
said to tell you that she is with two other women with whom she walks 
up and down. They are very happy to be together. (Further de- 
scription fitted my grandmother and Aunt Ellen of whom my mother 
was very fond.) She wants to warn you that there is a change com- 
ing to you. That you will be very near death’s door and have great 
difficulty in breathing. That you will soon leave your place of business 
which has machinery near but not touching you. That she sees you 
dancing on the wall. That it makes her very happy that you have 
come to talk to her. That that was all that kept her from being 
entirely happy on the other plane. That she will talk again some 
time, but is now losing her breath, smothering.” 

Fulfilment. My sister had been an ad. writer on the State Journal 
and been near the machinery when she took copy to the foreman. Less 
than three months after this, my sister spent the night with an intimate 
friend, and while asleep, the gas in the furnace came up. It was with 
great difficulty that she and her friend were revived. She had smother- 
ing sensations for a long time afterward. While yet very weak from 
the asphyxiation, she decided to go to Chicago to visit my father. 
A few days after her arrival, they went with Mr. Thompson, of the 
Spoehr-Thompson Company, to the Essanay Studios. He asked her 
if she would like to see how she looked to other people, and laughingly 

she told him that she sure would like to do so. He sent her to the 
wardrobe mistress who outfitted her in a ball gown. In this she danced, 
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ier & and not until later when she saw the picture projected did she realize 


the that she was “ dancing on the wall.” 
: Mrs. Benson had also told her that she would not return for a long 
rs. — time and that I would take her place at the office. At that time I was 


ten — keeping my home but so that my sister could take the vacation, I went 
to her place and did her work, so that she would not be missed. When 
ing — she decided upon a screen career and did not return, I was kept on the 
In — advertising force, and have been in that work for four years, although 
to — I had had no intention of working at the time. We went to Mrs. 
Benson at various intervals, always receiving messages from our 
sed | mother, brothers and various friends who had passed out. 

ree My first message was from a young boy whom I had known in 
childhood, named Elbert Featherstone. We had been on a bathing 
wn, } pier one night, watching our friends below in the water, and Elbert, 
out | leaning too far out over the rail, had lost his balance and if I had not 
and | been there to hold his coat until help came, would have fallen many 
ples | feet to the water below. 


Mrs. Benson: “I shiver and am all wet. I am on a high platform, 


she | and the water is roaring below. I am ill, and lean too far.out. If you 
ilks | had not held me, I would have drowned. You saved me that time, but 
de- | it was no use. I finally did drown. But because you were kind to me, 
ther } I shall always help you.” : 
om- Elbert was thrown from his horse, onto the beach, face downward. 
reat } The tide came in, and he was drowned while unconscious. This was 
ness | sometime after the pier episode. As this had happened in Galveston, 
you } many years before, and I had entirely forgotten the incident, I could 
dave} not account for her knowledge of the affair. 
eing About three years after this, when I was at Mrs. Benson’s one after- 
ome | noon in late August—in 1916—she said: 

“ Mother wants you to pack your bags. Run home now and wash 
irna 


some things, for before the laundry comes home you will have to go 
Less | to papa. He has not told you he is ill, but he is and you alone can 
mate — help him get well. You will be gone a long time, so take all vour money 
and lock the house securely.” 

So vivid was her description of his suffering that I hurried home 
from } and did as she told me. The next day, while at the office, I received 


with 
ther- 





ther. a telegram saying, “ Your father very ill. Come at once. Wyatt.” 
f the At that time, my father was working in Denver, perfecting a water 
her } elevator which he had patented, and Wyatt was his mechanic. I left 
ingly | on the noon train, and found him very ill indeed. I moved him to a 
) - family hotel, and received permission to make toast, cooked eggs, rice, 
nceds 


broths and custards on an electric grill. He was too ill to go out to 
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meals, and needed such food as we could not obtain in restaurants. 
He continued to feel badly, and an operation was finally performed. 
From this he very quickly recovered and was quite himself in a very 
short time. Three months passed from the time I left Topeka until 
I returned. Alas! I had not heeded the warning, “ Lock your house 
securely,” and while away, a valuable rug had been taken from the 
house. This was eventually recovered, after Mrs. Benson had seen it 
returned to us through the police. 

Just a year after the trip to Denver, we received another telegram, 
also foretold by our friend, saying father had undergone another oper- 
ation. A second one told of serious complications. While waiting for 
the train, I went to Mrs. Benson, who assured me that he would be 
alive when I arrived, although the telegram said, “dying,” and that he 
would live two years and finish his work. I was not to be frightened. 

This time he was in San Antonio, and I wired my sister that I 
was leaving for San Antonio. She took a train out of Chicago, and 
we met at Milano, Texas, quite unexpectedly. I had to change trains 
there, and walking back to the Pullman, saw her getting off there, to 
see if I had_ made that train. 

When we arrived, we found him very ill, partially under morphine, 
and in a very bad condition. Again taking charge of his diet, I began 
feeding him properly, soothing him and getting him in condition to 
move him to my home. He seemed to fear that we would leave him 
there. Why he should imagine this, we could not understand, for we 
had always gone to him whenever he was ill or else had him come 
to us. 

He had several sinking spells, and while the doctors reassured us, 
we were still uneasy about him. We heard through several people there 
of a famous medium, Madame Skerl, and found that she was dated 
ahead for several months. We were anxious to see her, hearing that 
she had made many exact predictions as to the future. So we went 
one morning, hoping that some one who might have had an engagement 
would not keep it. This happened as we hoped, and we had a few 
minutes with her, and she told my sister that she would be married on 
the 13th of November, that year. This was far from my sister’s plans, 
but sure enough, it so happened that she married on that date. She 
told us that papa had several things to finish, and that mother prom- 
ised that we should all be together several years before he would be 
taken, although he would never be well again. 

We brought him to Topeka, and here he lived just two years to 
the week and month of the time we saw Madame Skerl. 

He finished his book, on which he had worked intermittently, and 
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also his pump. At various times he had us see Mrs. Benson, and in- 
variably she told us what to do and when this had been done, he found 
he had surmounted another obstacle which had stood in the way of 
his progress. 

On September 22nd, about six in the evening, papa had a fainting 
spell, and after he had revived, he said, “‘ I wish you’d see Mrs. Benson, 
and ask her if I am going to pass out soon. I am very sure I am. 
I shall be so glad.” 

I could not go to her house, as I had no one to leave with him, and 
she finally consented to come over to our apartment. She came at 
eight o’clock, and I give now the interview. 

Mrs. Benson: “I smell white roses. Your mother and brother 
come into this room, with arms heaped high with blossoms but tonight 
they are white flowers, and not for you. They pass you tonight with- 
out smiling. They go through the house to your father and I see them 
bend over him and caress him and tell him not to be worried. He shall 
pass without pain. Your mother says to tell you that she will be so 
happy when September is over, for then she will have her darling with 
her again; that she has waited so long, and that you are not to grieve, 
but give him to her. She has left him with you for twelve vears, and 
now he is leaning to her and she will take him home. He will not live 
a single day after the last day of September. The change will come 
between three or four in the afternoon. That you will wear your red 
cross that day. That he shall surely have no pain.” 

He had worried so, ever since his first illness, for fear we would 
let him suffer, and had exacted a promise many times that if he could 
not speak we would not let him suffer, but give him an opiate. 

That night, she could not get into our business affairs as she said 
all was pausing now in all our affairs, for the great event which was 
coming. 

The days passed, very much as usual, except that where he had 
before suffered much pain, he now said he had none. He began to 
refuse food, and when we pressed him to eat or take the broth and 
medicine, he would say, “ What for, you only keep me here longer, and 
I want to go quickly now.” He maintained this attitude for several 
days, only taking the broth and wine to please me. He said he was 
all right and would not consent to having my sister sent for, nor would 
he have a nurse nor the doctor. Finally, I had a nurse come anyway, 
and he would tell her to “ go away; don’t bother me. I am going to 
die, and I don’t want to be detained.” 

When he was setting out to go to Africa on his last hunting trip, 
he went about it very much the same way. His doctor had told him 
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he was not equal to the trip, and had warned him of the possibility of 
his not returning, but he had made up his mind to go, and go he did. 

While there he had contracted the dread jungle fever, and it was 
due to this condition that we feel sure he was unable to overcome the 
effects of the operations. 

I tried to get his mind off death, but no. He had made up his mind 
to go. He fought, the last three days of his life here, against every- 
thing the nurse and my husband and I tried to do for him, begging us 
to leave him in peace. On the 30th, I became really alarmed, and wired 
my sister, for he seemed to be very indifferent to everything. I called 
our doctor, only to find he was out of town. Calling another who was 
a warm friend of ours, he came. He told us that he might revive as 
he had done the Christmas before; to tell my sister, but not alarm 
her. This I did. 

The next morning there was a marked change, about three in the 
morning, so I relieved the nurse and sat with him from then on, until 
the end. 

I realized that he was about to go, although my hopes still were 
that he would revive. As I sat there, I was thinking of spiritual things, 
and I began to pray. I said, “if mamma is really here with us, and 
helping him (he was at this time sleeping like a tired child), please let 
me have a sign.” Nurse said he was unconscious, but when I moved he 
would open his eyes and gaze about the room until I sat down again. 
I had heard of tapping in spiritual séances, and once had heard it. 
There was a big oaken door near the head of his bed, and I really 
expected to hear taps on it. Nothing occurred, and I was weeping 
very softly so as not to disturb him. Leaning over him to rearrange 
a cover, my tears fell on his hand. Slowly the tears formed in his 
own eyes, and as I wiped them away, I was comforted, for I know he 
was thinking of us and hating to part from my sister and me. 

The day wore along, and his respiration became lighter. The 
pulse, however, was steady and I felt he might live several days as the 
doctor had told me he might. As the hour of three approached, how- 
ever, he seemed to sink rapidly and from two thirty on, he breathed 
ever so lightly. Nurse tried to call the doctors, but none were in. Just 
on the stroke of three he breathed his last,—exactly as Mrs. Benson 
had told us. And not a single day did he live beyond the last day of 
September. 

Now came the miracle, for such it was to me. I had been giving 
him water from a spoon from a glass of water which was on the table 
beside his bed. I had laid the spoon aside, as Nurse Marshall had told 
me to be careful or the water might strangle him. I had then taken 
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a soft cloth and wiped his lips and mouth from time to time with water 
from the glass. Exactly as the breath left him, we, Nurse Marshall 
Wallace, my housekeeper and I, heard two clear tinkling sounds. 

It came from the glass in which there was only a little water, and 
before our eyes, the glass split in two parts, a rim about a half inch 
from the top breaking from the rest of the glass. I had prayed that 
if mamma was there that she tap twice, but I had expected it on the 
door. I had been told that two raps were “ yes.” The picture shows 
very plainly the line of the break. No one was near the table then, 
it being all of two feet from any of us. The affidavit of both women 
has been taken, and herewith attached, for it was to us a very signifi- 
cant proof that They do live after leaving us; that They do have 
power to communicate with us; that They are present in our hours 
of need. It seemed to me that mother had kept her promise to be 
there with him at the last, and that he had passed without pain into 
immortality. 

I wish I might be able to impress on those who have gone through 
their Gethsemene of parting with their loved ones, the comfort I felt 
when I heard these two clear strokes on the glass. It meant everything 
to me, and I felt that he had surely found the rest he craved, and was 
with those who had preceded him through the Valley of Shadows. 

He was carried from the house to the mortuary establishment and 
brought back to us two days later. We had announced through the 
press that his friends might see him in the morning of the day we were 
taking him away. ‘They came, and one man said, “I feel as though 
I were at a reception for him. It does not seem to depress me as an 
occasion of this kind generally does.” 

After we had returned from the journey on which his earthly re- 
mains were carried to their last resting place, we visited Mrs. Benson 
again. In the little town where we took him an old friend had sent 
white roses for him. When we were seated Mrs. Benson said, “ your 
father comes, with triumphant mien and hands to each of you a white 
rose from his flowers given by his friend. He says to tell you they 
are for peace and comfort to you.” We asked if he had found mamma 
and the children and she replied, “Oh, yes, they were all waiting 
for him and took him to the new home they had been preparing 
for him.” 

We then asked if he had been present at the services at the church 
and was he pleased with all we had prepared in honor of his burial. 
He replied, “ Everything was perfect, only I wished very much that 
my cowboys had been there to ride each side of the hearse.” This 
called to our minds that as we left the church, a cowboy in full regalia 
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of shape, flannel shirt, rope, spurs, wide hat and all, had slowly ap- 
proached us and looked curiously at the hearse. Our father had been 
called the “ King of the Cowboys ” on one of his recent African trips, 
and it seemed very appropriate that one should happen by at such 
a moment, 

We asked, as I had had a very queer feeling as we stepped into 
the waiting car, that I must walk behind the hearse, whether he wanted 
me to do that. Through the medium he replied—* No, I did not want 
you to walk, but I tried to show you where the cowboys ought to be.” 

We asked if mamma had been at the church. Through the medium 
she answered us. “ Yes, I was there. Your papa did not want me to 
sit with him at the head of the casket, so I sat between you girls and 
watched the proceedings. We were so pleased to see the old friends 
together again. Tell them not to be deceived. That everything here 
is so much lovelier than of anything they ever dreamed.” 

We asked about the other home. Mamma said papa was not strong 
enough to communicate with us any more that day. She would have 
to talk for him as she was much stronger than he. The house was of 
the same structural lines of which they had dreamed and talked when 
they were young and had their children there with them. She said that 
it contained such things only not of material substance, but following 
the appearance, of the articles they had planned to buy. That when 
you have reached the other plane that you are not at first given the 
full glory to behold. You are not strong enough spiritually to under- 
stand and be able to bear the full effulgence of its glorious beauty. 
That the old turn back the years, as it were, like pages of a book and 
when they reach their youth again, they have been given strength to 
bear the wonderful beauty and glory that bursts on their view. That 
little children turn pages forward until they-reach their growth. She 
said that the spirit, after physical functions have ceased, passes out 
of the body, but never for an instant leaves the body’s side until that 
mortal shell is interred; that she and papa floated together before and 
then behind the hearse, but as close to the body as possible. 

We were asked by the medium not to try and talk with papa 
again for at least six or eight weeks, and then only at intervals, for 
he has to grow in strength, spiritually, before he can be of much com- 
fort to us. 


We had both tried to interest him in Christian Science, but he had 
not been able to accept it. When we asked him if he was entirely 
happy and satisfied he replied, through Mrs. Benson, “ Not entirely. 
I did not believe all you told me about God.” 

Since returning, we tried to use an Ouija, but while we had several 
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answers, he said it made him very irritable, because it was so slow and 
we were to please go to Mrs. Benson. That he would advise us on 
business and other matters. 

Some time before all these events transpired, I had gone to our 
friend, seeking comfort and reassurance as I was very much discour- 
aged and almost ill from overwork and worry. The first thing Mrs. 
Benson said was, “ Your mother says she sees you have a new book.” 
I replied, “No, I have not purchased a new book.” “Oh, yes you have. 
It is a black book and has a Cross and Crown on it. She said to read it 
and know that you had found the Truth there; that there you would 
have your comfort.” Sure enough, I had purchased, several months 
before, a Christian Science text-book, but had not been reading it. 

There have been numberless really as remarkable readings given me, 
but many of them were of a purely personal character and would be 
interesting only to those concerned, and not the general public. Others 
have been peculiar and involved people in grave scandals and intrigues. 
These, I feel, I have no right to publish. Several people with whom 
we dealt in business, have been revealed to us through this way in their 
true light, and afterward were shown to us, just as mother and brother 
had represented them. We have received advice on every conceivable 
subject, and so true have been these revelations, some of them actually 
being names of people unknown to us who afterward appeared, dates 
named months before they occurred, and places named to which we 
had no intention of going, but which we did finally visit and events 
transpire exactly as foretold, that we, at least, are convinced beyond 
doubting that we do have guardian angels who direct us rightly, if we 
but let them; that over them is the Great Spirit, Love, which never 
fails those who trust and believe, and the only thing that we haven’t 
yet solved to our complete satisfaction is how we are going to have 
Christian Science and Spiritualism, too. When we have solved this, 
our happiness will be complete—OtiveE Jones WHITMER. 


AFFIDAVIT OF THE NURSE 


Torrxa, Kansas, November 1, 1919. 
This is to certify that, on the Ist day of October, 1919, while in 
attendance as nurse upon Colonel Charles J. Jones, as he passed out, 
I distinctly heard two sharp rings as if a hard substance had come in 
contact with a water glass. On examining the glass from which Mr. 
Jones had drunk, we found it had broken, a rim about one-half inch 
being separated from the body of the glass. 
No one was within two or three feet of the table on which it rested. 
This happened at three o’clock, p.m--Exta Marsnatt, Nurse. 
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AFFIDAVIT OF THE HovusEKEEPER 


This is to certify that I was in the room at the same time and 
heard the same two rings on the glass, and that the above is a true 
statement. I have been in the employ of the Jones-Whitmer family for 
sixteen years in the capacity of housekeeper. 

—Forence Brown Wattace. 


Norary Pustic 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day of November, 1919, 
Harriet Jones, Notary Public. 


My commission expires March 6th, 1920. 
This covers both affidavits. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE GLASS 





























1. After the Crack Appeared 2. With the Broken Rim Detached 


Cross ExAMINATION 


On April Ist, 1920, the Principal Research Officer sent Mrs. 
Whitmer a list of questions, which she answered on the 5th. The 
questions and answers are here thrown together for convenience. 
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1. Question. Is Mrs. Sutherland living, and if so are you in com- 
munication with her still? 

Answer. Mrs. Lottie Sutherland lives at 326 Tyler, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 1 have not had her work for me for some time, owing to her 
failing health. Some time after my mother’s death she‘ was my house- 
keeper during the absence of Florence Brown Wallace. 

2. Question. Are your incidents of Mrs. Sutherland’s and Mrs. 
Benson’s work selected from a large mass of matter, and were there 
many or few failures, or misses, in their other work? If so, the fact 
will by no means invalidate what you have received that was so strik- 
ingly correct, but we always wish to know the exact state of facts. 
In other words, we wish to know something of the proportions, respec- 
tively, of the correct and incorrect statements made. 

Answer. The incidents were only a few from an immense volume 
of events, predicted and finally transpiring, both by Mrs. Sutherland 
and Mrs. Benson, who are cousins. Mrs. Benson, who to my mind, 
both as to detail and correct interpretation, is the better of the two, 
resides at 714 W. 4th Street, Topeka, Kansas. She has never given 
me incorrect information except as to dates; for instance, she would 
say a certain event would transpire in eight weeks,—it might come in 
eight days, or not until eight months elapsed, but it would eventually 
occur, and always prefixed by eight. 

3. Question. Did you make memoranda at or near the time of the 


_ various communications, or are you dependent entirely upon memory? 


If you made memoranda, are the original notes in your possession at 
the present time? 

Answer. I nearly always wrote in my “ Line-a-day diary” any 
important point, though sometimes only indicated by a word, which to 
others would be unreadable. Some of it is from memory. 

4. Question. Are you quite sure of the correspondences as to time 
set, and what makes you sure? 

Answer. I am certain of times given, because of other events tran- 
spiring. 

5. Question. Are you quite sure that there has not been, in your 
consciousness, especially if you did not take notes on the various occa- 
sions, “ secondary elaboration,” or unintentional glossing of the mate- 
rial which approximates statements with external facts a little closer 
than they did actually resemble each other? 

Answer. I am certain of there being no elaboration on my part; 
in fact, some of it I was most unwilling to believe. The facts were 
so amazing to me that many times I have understated them, if any- 
thing, because of other person’s scepticism. 
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6. Question. Many persons give hints to mediums without mean- 
ing it, as I have myself witnessed in more than one case. Of course 
this could not have been the case in regard to the striking predictions 
which you record, but it theoretically may have been the case in regard 
to some other things stated. I wish to know what has been your rule 
and practice in regard to the method of taking your part in such 
sittings. 

_ Answer. Mrs. Benson always requested upon my entrance, that 
we should not converse before the trance or impressions came, else it 
might influence her mind. She was especially interested in my sister 
and me, because she said we represented a much higher spiritual type 
than most of her patrons. She was led to my house one evening by 
‘an “irresistable force,” as she called it, to read for me. She refused 
all remuneration for this occasion and many other times. We always 
sat facing one another. I simply relaxed and either sat with hands 
folded [sic] and eyes either closed or open. 

7. Question. You say that you have numberless other communi- 
cations through psychics. Do you mean through the same persons, 
Mrs. Sutherland and Mrs. Benson, or through a number of others? 

Answer. Mrs. Benson was the medium through whom we had the 
most communications. We tried others and were able to obtain fairly 
satisfactory results, though sometimes they (mediums) would con- 
stantly ask for corroboration of their statements. This Mrs. Benson 
and Mrs. Sutherland did not require. I have had “ impressions ” come 
to me direct, but I preferred to have one of these two women do the 
work, for I feared I might misinterpret what I received. 

8. Question. Did you or did you not have experiences with me- 
diums whose results were unsatisfactory? 

Answer. Answered above. 

9. Question. Did white roses have any particular relation to your 
mother, other than as an appropriate symbol? 

Answer. My mother was very fond of white roses,—bride, Che 
rokee, or white climbing roses. 

10. Question. What was the exact date of your father’s death? 

Answer. My father died at exactly three p.m., October 1, 1919. 

11. Question. What is meant by your allusion to “ Nurse Wall- 
ace?” The affidavits are signed “ Ella Marshall” and “ Florence 
Brown Wallace.” Has there not been a slip of the pen on your part! 

Answer. The allusion to Nurse Marshall Wallace is an error of 
typist. Nurse Marshall took care of my father and Florence Wallace 
was my servant for sixteen years. 

12. Question. The incident of the breaking of the glass is evidential, 
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in view of your mental request that a sign should be received, and par- 
ticularly if you are quite sure that you had in mind the sign of two 
raps, as I infer from your statements. Do I understand correctly that 
you did definitely have in mind two raps as a sign? 

Answer. I had in mind the two raps as several times at Mrs. 


Benson’s we had tried getting answers by taps. The two were affirma- 


tive according to Mrs. Benson. However, we had always heard them 
on the wall or door, never on an object like a glass. I had been dipping 
cotton (medicated) in the water in the glass an hour before his pass- 
ing, to wet his lips, and putting a few drops at a time in his mouth. 
Nurse finally thought he might strangle, so I quit dropping it in his 
mouth. I asked distinctly for the affirmative two raps from my mother. 
All three of us heard it,—two clear, bell-like notes. My mother was 
a highly spiritual woman. 

Final queries. Is your settled residence in this city? If so, would 
it be possible for you to call some time at this office for a short con- 
versation ? 

Answer. I am only at the Prince George for a few days longer. 
I can come to your office tomorrow at four, if you will ’phone the 
hotel. 

On the following day we conversed at length with Mrs. Whitmer, 
who proved to be a woman of pleasing appearance, intelligent and 
evidently sincere. 

It is unnecessary to make any extended remarks on the report. 
A general appraisal is impossible in the absence of full notes of the 
sittings, and knowledge of how much could have been normally known 
to the mediums. Undoubtedly, if stenographic records had been made, 
the percentage of error would have been found to be greater than the 
lady thinks. What more attracts attention are the predictions, and 
especially the two sounds on the glass in connection with its singular 
breaking, at the moment of the father’s death, and just following the 
mental request for a sign consisting of two raps.—W. F. P. 


THE LAMENTABLE DEATH OF DR. GELEY 


When we read the few lines on an inner page of the New York Times 
of July 17th, telling of the accident that had befallen Dr. Geley, we 
immediately cabled to his secretary in Paris to ascertain the truth. 
Miss Thomassin replied as follows: 
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LETTER FROM MISS THOMASSIN 


Institut Métapsychique, Paris, July 17, 1924. 

“ Mr. PrestpEnt :—My answer to the telegram of the A. S. P. R. of 
this morning has already brought you confirmation of the melancholy 
truth—Our dear doctor Geley has been killed in an airship accident at 
a distance of four kilometres from Warsaw, just as he was leaving for 
home. He was to stay here for a few days and then start for England, 
where he had a series of experiments mapped out. He had gone to 
Poland for the work he held so dear and seemed pleased with the result. 
We expected him on Monday—but got only this horrible telegram. I 
need not say how much we feel this. He is deeply mourned by all. His 
wife has gone to Poland. She will bring the remains back. 

* You will, without doubt, be further informed of the new arrange- 
ments decided upon by the committee. Believe me, dear Mr. President, 

Sincerely yours.—T. THomassin, Secretary.” 


FROM MR. HARRY PRICE 


Later on we received the following note from Mr. Price, enclosing 
the despatch in the London Times. 


Arun Bank, PuLsoroven, Sussex, July 17th, 1924. 


“From to-day’s Times. No further news to hand concerning the 
accident.—Harry Pricer.” 


LONDON TIMES 
PARIS-WARSAW AIR MAIL ACCIDENT 
(From our own correspondent) 
. Paris, July 16. 

“ Shortly after a Spad biplane belonging to the Compagnie Franco- 
Roumaine left Warsaw for Paris yesterday it crashed, and the pilot and 
Dr. Gustave Geley, the only passenger, were killed. 

“ Dr. Geley, who was over 50 years of age, was well known as an ex- 
pert in spiritualism. Before the war he had a medical practice at 
Annecy, and had interested himself for many years in psychological 
studies. He came to Paris during the war, and soon became associated 
with leaders of the psychic movement. Towards the end of 1920 he 
began the publication of the results of his sensational experiments with 
mediums, which aroused the opposition of the world of science, and led 
to an inquiry into the subject by M. Paul Heuzé. Fresh experiments 
were tried at the Sorbonne with the mediums Eva, Guzik, and Erto, 
which gave rise to renewed controversies. Dr. Geley was the author of 
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various works on metapsychics, including ‘ L’Etre Subconscient: De 
L’Inconscient au Conscient: L’Ectoplasmie et la Clairvoyance.’ 

“The object of his visit to Warsaw was, indeed, to discover, on 
behalf of the French Metapsychical Institut, new ‘ subjects’ for the 
study in which he was so greatly interested. Dr. Geley leaves a widow 
and two daughters, one of whom is the wife of Professor Leclainche, of 
the French Academy of Science.” 

Mr. De Brath has also sent us the following: 


FROM MR. DE BRATH 


It was with actual consternation that I read the telegram on the 
16th instant containing the brief notice—“ Dr. Geley killed—airship 
accident.” Of my personal loss there is no need to speak: he was a 
friend of the type that a man can trust in all the contingencies of life, 
warm-hearted, sincere, cautious in coming to conclusions, and as fear- 
less as he was courteous. To me, and I feel sure to a large circle of 
other friends, his death is an irreplaceable loss. 

It will not be less so to metapsychic science to which he devoted the 
recent years of his life. Almost alone among writers on these subjects, 
he showed a constructive and philosophical ability which is rare in the 
present stage of this science. Analysis, always necessary, has many 
exponents, and in this branch, his work as seen in the last book he pub- 
lished, L’Ectoplasmie et la Clairvoyance, is acute and discriminating; 
cautious in experimentation and fearless in deductions; but he will be 
chiefly remembered by his philosophical and constructive ability. His 
book, From the Unconscious to the Conscious, is perhaps the only phil- 
osophical expression of the new science. Its essence can be briefly 
stated as harmonizing physical and metapsychic facts. It presents all 
evolutionary phenomena as products of directed energy. It agrees on 
the religious side with the idea of the Divine Immanence, which he calls 
the Directing Idea; and it presents the soul of man as an individualised 
energy acting subconsciously to produce, maintain, and repair the phy- 
sical organism. Essentially monist, he presents each of these modes— 
the physical, the psychic and the higher controlling purpose in individ- 
ual and cosmic evolution—as graded representations of a single pri- 
mordial substance; in contrast with the Platonic “body, soul, and 
spirit, linked to the Divine Reason,” as separate entities. 

He was led to this presentment by the metapsychic facts (chiefly 
those of ectoplasmic materialization), though his philosophy is not 
dependent on those facts, which nevertheless give to it the experimental 
basis which is necessarily absent from Plato. In profound agreement 
on the scientific side with the analytical work of Alfred Russel Wallace, 
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his work is entirely original and experimental, singularly free from 
merely speculative conclusions. 

We have yet to learn how great a man has been taken from among 
us, but his work will last, and future discoveries will certainly be inter- 
preted by the light of the principles he has presented with such logical 
clarity. 

His place as Director of the International Métapsychic Institut 
will indeed be difficult to fill, and all the many friends who acutely feel 
his loss, will wish to convey their most heartfelt sympathy to his wife, 
who devoted herself so entirely to her husband’s pursuits and labours, 

This brief appreciation is inserted as preliminary to the more ex- 
tended notice that we hope to present later on.—STaNLEY DE Bratu, 


July 17th, 1924. 
We close our forms as a rule a month in advance of the date of 
publication; so this September number contains nothing later than 
August Ist. As this terrible misfortune occurred in the middle of July 
there has not been opportunity as yet for a more detailed report. We 
speak in behalf of the American Society in tendering our deepest sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Geley and her family in their affliction and in expressing 


the profound loss that science has incurred in this sudden removal of 
its distinguished servant. 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


PUBLICATION FUND 
Previously acknowledged $4,492.93 
June 4. Miss Ella Cory 15.00 
7. Dr. George H. Hyslop 104.17 


18. Miss Irene Putnam 175.00 
July 18. Mrs. W. B. Stockhoff 5.00 
Anonymous 200.00 


$4,992.10 
2,850.58 


$2,141.52 
Prince Special General 


Balance on hand January 1 J $1,000.00 $787.60 
Contributions to August 1 25.00 


$1,000.00 $812.60 
412.35 


$1,000.00 $400.2 





